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verified by d'Hozier in 1776, and the King allowed to
each one of the children a pension of eight hundred
francs. But a young, ambitious girl, fond of luxury
and dress, could not live on any such sum as that.
Jeanne desired to make her fortune, and any way
was good for her. She spent a year at Bar-sur-Aube,
with a lady named Surmont, and then married a
gentleman as poor as herself, the Count de La Motte,
a gendarme (at that time the gendarmes were the
first regiment of cavalry; the privates who belonged
to it had the rank of officers and could obtain the
cross of Saint Louis).

In 1782, the pair came to Paris, took up their abode
in furnished lodgings in the rue de la Verrerie, where
they lived in great poverty; in 1783, they were
compelled to deposit their furniture with a wig-
maker, through fear of the bailiff. Early in 1784,
Madame de La Motte pledged her dresses and be-
longings at the pawnbroker's. She was reduced
to extreme poverty when suddenly a change came.
All at once this woman who lived on charity had
abundance of money. This is what had happened.
Madame de La Motte had had an audience with the
Cardinal de Eohan, and had besought him to trans-
mit a petition to the King. The Cardinal thought
his suppliant very pretty, and became interested in
her fate. He was still more surprised when he
learned in what want the court left the descendants
of Henri II. The petitioner's strongest arguments
were her trim figure, her expressive blue eyes beneath